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From the Village Record. 


A View of the Principles and Feelings which 
led to the Independence of the United States, 
with an Inquiry into the present state of those 
feelings in respect to the subject of Slavery. 


No. IL. 


In agreement with the professions 
contained in the Bill of Rights, it may 
be asked what had we to expect? 
Certainly that this country, having 
felt the yoke of tyrannical power and 
nobly protested against it, would ex- 
tend the empire of justice—that she 
never would condescend. to foster in 
her own bosom a-set. of oppressive 
measures—But having risen in her 
strength and bid defiance to any inva- 
sion of the claims of humanity within 
her limits, she would with steadiness 
and firmness resist every measure 
which would tarnish her glory or 
eclipse her character amongst. the 
enlightened of mankind. It may be 
conceived that when her indepen- 
dence was acknowledged and she had 
shown to an oppressed world the pow- 
erful influence of justice over tyran- 
ny, the ascendancy of rational views 
over those of a sordid and an avari- 
cious nature, that magnanimous souls 
of all climes rejoiced. These saw 
that she had led the way to freedom 
and that her own rights and princi- 
ples were conceded. Never before 
could even the Civilized parts of the 
human race boast of free tuieration. 
All ages and all countries of which 
history gives us. any information, 
even inthe zenith of their attain- 
ments, were entangled either with 
civil or ecclesiastical intolerance, 
The sons of every elime had been the 
subjects of oppression, even Venice 
had lost her excellence and become 
degraded by corruption. The inde- 


pendence of Grecian heroes had been 
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destroyed—the Roman republic dis- 
graced with vices, had long ere the 
morning of the American indepen- 
dence tumbled to pieces. First there- 
fore as we are in the establishment 
of the rights of man. both in a civil 
and religious point of view, and first 
in the perfections of our system, it 
must have been the pleasing expecta- 
tion of the friend of man that the 
gloomy race of tyrannical power was 
soon to terminate. ? 

It would not be visionary to believe 
that among those ardent advocates 
for freedom who deserted their peace- 
ful mansions, ap endured the toils, 
the dangers and tht. sufferings of the 
camp atx! the field, and who were 
avowed enemies to the reign of des- 
potism—that the summit of their 
hopes in death were fastened upon 
the success of their conflicts for uni- 
versal freedom, If we examine the 
facts which are stated in relation to 
the conduct of men, we shall find that 
no pew thing has happened. ‘Those 
who have been driven to extremes to 
conquer persecutions when they have 
gained their point, have in many in- 
stances becomé themselves. persecu- 
tors; and shall it be so in this wes- 
tern world—shall we theorise upon 
liberty, talk of independence, cele- 
brate the day which gave birth to 
those noble sentiments contained in 
the bill of rights, and realize despotic 
practice upon more than one million 
of our fellow creatures! It is they 
that feel oppressed who know how 
hateful oppression is, nor can such 
be reconciled to the oppressor. 

In submitting the foregoing reflec- 
tions to the public, it is generously 
and devoutly hoped that they may 
prove a stimulant to noble and inde- 
pendent views, and that prising the 
inheritance we hold as well as the 





opportunity put into our hands by 
the conflicts and toils of enlightened 
men, we shall never submit to any 
measures which shall have for their 
object the support of slavery, nor suf- 
fer to continue in our fair «* Eden of 
liberty the rank weed of individual 
bondage.” 

To remove this stain from the 
American people, the energies of jus- 
tice, the love of virtue, and the sa- 
cred obligations of principle must be 
brought into operation. We have al- 
ready said that all men are born 
equal—that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights; among which are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit ofappiness. But 
do we mean by the term all men, to be 
understood those of a white complex- 
ion only, and that nature has denied, 
or the Creator withheld, from those 
of other shades, the rights which have 
been contended for? We certainly 
cannot be so preposterous, nor has 
the recent confessions which with ap- 
parent humanity were liberally made 
in favour of the suffering descendants 
of Africa, left us to doubt on this 
point. The colonization scheme of 
which we have heard at Washington, 
was opened to the public with feeling 
and pathetic acknowledgments that 
Africans were men and that from as 
they had a right to look for justice. 
Hence it cannot be denied, they are 
literally and in fact included in our 
bill of rights, nor can we be exonera- 
ted from the charge of tyranny until 
by ourown solemn act we place them 
inthe full possession ofthose rights 
which are claimed for ourselves, and 
which are consistent with the princi- 
ples of our excellent government. 
While the writer of this article be- 
lieves it to have been the object and 
compatible with the views of the fra- 
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mers of our Constitution, to «*form a 
perfect union, establish justice and 
secure the blessing of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity” he cannot 
admit that they ever intended to en- 
tail upon the sons of Africa the chains 
of peypetual slavery. It will now be 
necessary to recur to what was pro- 
posed in the first essay. The expec- 
tation was given that subsequent 
»ractice should be examined, when the 
independence of the United States was 
acknowledged and we began to act for 
ourselves as a free and seperate sove- 
reignty. The storms of war had sub- 
sided and our own virtues were now 
to be exhibited to an admiring world, 
general opinion seemed to obtain that 
tho’? we had surmounted the difficulty 
of a contest with England in defence 
of our rights, we would fall amidst 
those that would be found amongst 
ourselves. Hence our adoption of the 
articles of confederation was viewed 
as another astonishing proof of ta- 
lents and integrity, perhaps it would 
be correct to admit that more extra- 
ordinary events cannot be recognized 
than that of the ratification of those 
articles and the subsequent confirma- 
tion of the federal constitution. These 
facts taking place at the time they 
did, and under all the peculiar diver- 
sities of circumstances and interests, 
gave an impression of that dignity 
and nobility of mind in the American 
people which silenced through Eu- 
rope every doubt of our capacity to 
harmonise in the government of our- 
selves. : 

But after all the proofs which have 
attended in demonstration of the vast 
advantages which we have gained by 
a steady respect for the rights of hu- 
manity, we have now to follow the 
downward steps of our infant repub- 
lic. We have to state those occur- 
rences which prove the triumph of 
avarice over justice, and to present 
cases of legalized tyranny in conjunc- 
tien with individual despotism. 

The constitution of the United 
States was confirmed and adopted in 
the year 1787—ten years after, a law 
was passed in congress, authorising 
the arrest of persons escaping from 
jJabour. No man can misunderstand 
what class of people this law was in- 
tended to operate upon. By this act 
a system of partial bondage became 
tolerated in the great representative 
body of the nation. Those who choose 
to examine the fugitive law of con- 





gress, may see and will judge for 
themselves whether it does not con- 
tain symptoms of a decline of those 
delicate feelings in favour of freedom 
which had led to the declaration of 
independence. 


a ee 


Tie following is extracted from Ob- 
servations on Virginia in 1686— 
made by ** Master Thomas Heriot.”’ 


THEIR NATURES AND MANNERS. 


Their clothing, townes, houses, 
warres, arts, tooles, handy crafts, 
and educations, are much like them 
in that part of Virginia we now in- 
habite: which at large you may reade 
in the description thereof. But the 
relation of their religion is strange, 
as this author reporteth. 

Some religion they haue, which al- 
though it be farre from the truth, yet 
being as it is there is hope it may 
be the easier réfurmed. They beleeue 
there are many godsgphich they call 
Mantoac, but of different sorts and 
degrees. Also that there is one chiefe 
God that hath beene from all eterni- 
tie, who as they say when he purpos- 
ed first to make the world, made first 
other gods of a principall order, to 
be as instruments to be -vsed in the 
creation and government to follow: 
And after the sunne, moone, and 
starres, as pettie gods; and the in- 
struments of the other order more 
principall. First (they were 
made waters, out of which by the 
gods were made all diversitie of crea- 
tures that are visible or invisible. 

Formankinde they say a woman was 
made first, which by the working of 
one of the gods conceiued and brought 
forth children; and so they had their 
beginning, but how many years or 
ages since they know not; having no 
records but onely tradition from fa- 
ther to sonne, 

They thinke that all the gods are of 
humane shape, and therefore repre- 
sent them by images in the formes of 
men; which they call Kewasowok: 
one alone is called Kewasa; them 
they place in their temples, where 
they worship. pray, sing, and make 
many offerings. ‘The common sort 
thinke them also gods. 

They beleeue the immortalitie of 
the soule, when life departing from 
the body, according to the good or 
bad workes it hath done, it is carried 
up to the tabernacles of the gods, to 
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perpetual happinesse, or to Popogusso, 
a great pit, which they thinke to be 
at the furthest parts of the world, 
where the sunne sets, and there burne 
continually. 

To confirme this they told me of 
two men that had beene lately dead, 
and revived againe; the one hapned 
but few yeares before our coming into 
the country; of a bad man, which 
being dead and buried, the next day 
the earth over him being seene to 
moue, was taken vp, who told them 
his soule was very neare entering 
into Pepogusso, had not one of the 
gods saued him and gaue him leaue 
to returne againe, to teach his 
friends what they should doe tu avoyd 
such torment. The other hapned the 
same yeare we were there, but sixtie 
myles from vs, which they told me 
for news, that one being dead, buried, 
and taken up as the first, shewed, 
that although his body had layne dead 
in the graue, yet his soule liued, and 
had travailed far in a long broad way, 
on both sides whereof grew more 
sweet, fayr, and delicate trees and 
fruits, then ever he had seen before; 
at length he came to most braue and 
fayre houses, neare which he met his 
father, that was dead long agoe, who 
gaue him charge to gue backe, to 
shew his friends what good there was 
to doe, to injoy the pleasures of that 
place; which when hee had done hee 
should come againe. 

What subtiltie so ever be in the 
Weroances, and Priests; this opinion 
worketh so much in the common sort, 
that they haue great respect to their 
governours: and as great care’ to 
avoyde torment after death, and to 
enioy blisse. Yet they haue divers 
sorts of punishments according to the 
offence, according to the greatnesse 
of the fact. And this is the sum of 
their religion, which I learned by 
having speciall familiaritie with their 
priests, wherein they were not so 
sure grounded, nomgaue suchcredit, 
but through conversing with vs, they 
were brought into great doubts of 
their owne, and no small admiration 
of ours: of which many desired to 
learne more then we had means for 
want of vtterance in their language 
to expresse. 

Most things they saw with vs as 
mathematicall instruments, sea-com- 
passes; the vertue of the loadstene, 
perspectiue glasses, burning glasses: 
clocks to go of themselues; bookes, 


writing, guns, and such like; so far 
exceeded their capacities, that they 
thought they were rather the workes 
of gods then men; or atleast the gods 
had taught vs how to make them, 
which loued us so much better then 
them; and caused many of them giue 
credit to what we spake concerning 
our God. In all places where I came, 
I did my best to make his immortall 
glory knowne. And I told them, al- 
though the Bible Eshewed them, con- 
tained alle; yet of it selfe, it was not 
of any such vertue as I thought they 


did conceiue. Notwithstanding many | 


would be glad to touch it, to kisse, 
and imbrace it, to hold it to their 


breasts, and heads, and stroke all : 


their body over with it. 

The king Wingina where we dwelt, 
would oft be with vs at prayer. Twice 
he was exceeding sicke and like to 
dye. And doubting of any helpe from 
his priests, thinking he was in such 
danger from offending vs and our 
God, sent for some of vs to pray, and 
be a means to our God, he might live 
with him after death. And so did 
many other in the like case. One 
other strange accident (leauing 
others) will I mention before I end, 


which mooued the whole country that 
either knew er fitard uf vos tv hane 


vs in wonderful admiration. 

There was no towne where they 
had practised any villany against vs 
(we leaving it vnpunished, because 
we sought by all possible meanes to 
winne them by genilenes) but within 
a few days after our departure, they 
began to dye; in some townes twenty, 
in some forty, in some sixty, and in 
one an hundred and twenty, which 
was very many in respect of their 
numbers. And this hapned in no 

lace (we could learn) where we had 
bin. but where they had vsed some 
practise to betray vs. And this dis- 
ease was so strange, they neither 
knew what it was, nor how to cure 


it; nor had they knowne the like time ; 


out of minde; a thing specially ob- 
served by vs, as also by themselues, 
in so much that some of them who 
were our friends, especially Wingina, 
had observed such effects in foure or 
fiue townes, that they were perswad 

ed it was the worke of God through 
our meanes: and that we by him 
might kill and slay whom we would, 
with cut weapons, and not come neare 
them. And therevpon, when they 
had any voderstanding, that any of 
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| sicknesse began: but to exclude them 


their enemies abused vs in our iour- 
neyes, they would intreat vs, we 
would be a meanes to our God, that 
they, as the others that had dealt ill 
with vs, might dye in like sort: af- 
though we shewed them their re- 
quests were vngodly; and that our 
God would not subject himself to any 
such requests of men, but all things 
as he pleased came to passe: and that 
we to shew our selues his true ser- 
vants, ought rather to pray for the 
contrary: yet because the effect fell 
out so suddenly after, according to 
their desires, they thought it came to 
pass by our meanes,and would come 
giue vs thanks in their manner, 
that though we satisfied them not in 
words, yet in deeds we had fulfilled 
their desires. 

This marucilous accident in all the 
country wrought so strange opinions 
‘of vs, that they could not tell whether 
| to think vs gods or men. And the 
| rather that all the space of their sick- 
| nesse,there was no man of ours knowne 
‘to die, or much sicke. They noted 

also we had no women, nor cared for 
any of them: some therefore thought 
' we were not borne of women, and 
therefore not mortal], but that we 
_ were men of an old generation many 
| Youre pusiy worm agejno from 
‘immortalitie. Some would prophesie 
i there were more of our generation 
| yet to come, to kill theirs and take 
‘their places, Those that were to 
come after vs they imagined to be in 
{the ayre, yet invisible and without 
| bodies: and that they by our intrea- 
ties, for loue of vs, did make the peo 
ple die as they did, by shooting invi- 
' sible bullets into them. 

To confirme this, their physicians 
to excuse their ignorance in curing the 
‘disease, would make the simple peo- 
| ple beleeue, that the strings of bloud 
they sucked out of the sicke bodies, 
| were the strings wherein the invisi- 
ble bullets were tyed, and cast. Some 
thought we shot them our selues from 
the place where we dwelt, and killed 
the people that had offended vs, as 
we listed, how farre distant soever. 
And others said it was the special 
worke of God for our sakes. as we 
had cause in some sort to thinke no 
lesse, whatsoever some doe, or may 
imagine to the contrary; especially 
some astrologers by the eclipse of the 
sunne we saw that yeare before our 
voyage, and by a comet which began 
to appeare but afew dayes before the 
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| from being the speciall causes of so 
speciall an accident, there are farther 
reasons then [ thinke fit to present 
or alledge. 

These their opinions I haye set 
downe, that you may see there is 
hope to imbrace the truth, and honor, 
obey, feare, and loue vs, by good 
dealing and government: though some 
of our company towards the latter 
end, before we came away with Sir 
Francis Drake shewed themselues 
too furious, in slaying some of the 
people in some townes, vpon causes 
that on our part might have bin borne 
with more mildnesse; notwithstand- 
ing they iustly had deserued it. The 
best neverthelesse in this, as in all 
actions besides, is to be indevoured 
and hoped; and of the worst that 
may happen, notice to be taken with 
consideration; and as much as may 
be eschewed; the better to allure them 
hereafter to civilitie and christianitie. 


Thus you may see, how 


Nature her selfe delights her selfe in sundry 


instruments, 
That sundry things be done to decke the earth 


with ornaments; 
Nor suffers she her servants all should runne 


one race, 
Bvt wills the walke of every one frame ina di- 
vers pace; 
That divers wayes and divers workes, the 
world might better grace. 


—— ¢ a 


For the Magazine. 


SATURDAY EVENING’S MONITOR. 


Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askalon, lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the uncircumcised triumph. 


Man does not exist for himself 
alone; but, as arational, sociable be- 
ing, he becomes accountable not only 
for actions, but also for the relations 
which those actions may have tow- 
ards society, and their effects on the 
mind and manners of fellow beings, 

While the strength of society con- 
sists in the wants and weakness of its 
component parts, and its happiness is 
made dependent on their virtues, 
man Can scarcely commit an isolated 
sin; breach of moral obligations be- 
comes an infringement on a neigh- 
bour’s right, and isa violation of 
that sacred compact into which we 
are born and of which birth and vir- 
tue render us unalienable possessors, 
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support this society is a subject of 
every member’s investigation, in as 


much as it insults their power by dis- | 
obedience, and endangers their hap- | 


piness by pernicious example. 

But he who puts his hand to that 
covenant which is sealed with the 
blogd 
new duties, and is bound to fulfil new 
requisitions—vice in him is no less 


| 


{ 


of Christ, takes upon himself | 


a breach of moral obligation, and is | 


an awful violation of his new compact. 
Such an one must remember that no 
crime with him is venal, and no cus- 
tom or habit can cloak his faults; the 
opinions of mankind are no veil to 
him; he has ** come out from among 
them,’’ he has circumcised his heart, 
and «seperated himself from the un- 
clean thing.” 

If the natural man does not live to 
himself, but owes an obligation to so- 
ciety, the christian without weaken- 
ing that relation must live to his God, 
and therefore stands doubly account- 
able for every error. [I know not 
what are-the degrees of guilt, in re- 
gard to the actual punishment; but it 
isevident that the consequences of a 
crime in some are more fatal than in 
others.—The christian by his pro- 
fession is an object of mistrust to the 
world; they watch his movements 
and note his errors, they charge them 
not to the failings of the human heart, 
but to the weakness of the new prin- 
ciples he has adopted, and it is believ- 
ed that if the christian could feel how 
the cause of his religion suffered by a 
single error of his, he would be more 
careful in his conduct, that he might 
not give cause for «the daughters of 
the Philistines to rejoice,” and the 
‘s uncircumcised to triumph.” 

A christian should remember that 


the filth found even on the border of 


his garments the world loves to wipe 
upon the robes of his brother. 
Personal snimosities too often lead 
our professors to publish the errors 
of another; this may indeed satisfy 
the requirements of a carnal heart, 
but it brings a cause of reproach up- 
on religion. Ifa brother offend even 
seventy times seven, expostulate with, 
exhort him, point out to him his er- 
rors, and warn him of their conse- 
quences to himself and christianity, 
bat oh! ¢¢ tell it not in Gath, publish 


it not in the streets of Askalon, lest 


the daughters of the Philistines re- 
joice, lest the uncircumcised triumph. 
¢. 
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For the Magazine. 
Mr. CHANDLER, 

‘The public has of late been bored 
with some long essays on the subject 
of Grammar, in the ** Union,’ and 
over the signatures of Philologus, and 
Jonathan Grout, 

The former seems absolutely in the 
clouds, quite beyond himself; his ex- 
planations are ambiguous and un- 
meaning, and leave the reader to 


| inquire, if indeed they excite any cu- 


| 





riosity, what the writer intends. 
Mr. Grout is a little better under- 
stood. He seems desirous to take 
away the little grammatical light 
which the public already possess, and 
quite unwilling to give them any in 
its place—unless he is paid pretty 
highly, and well assured that no pub- 
lic use shall be made of the knowledge 
he imparts. There appears no great 
ambiguity in the style. He has the 
effrontery to charge ancient and mo- 
derns with entire ignorance on the 
subject of their own language. An 
attempt is also made by him to point 
out some of the errors in Mr. 
Murray’s Grammar: he has given 
some sentences which he supposes 
false, and made corrections which he 
appears quite unprepared to support. 
Mr. Grout should remember. that in 
a language formed as the English is, 
and supported, as are some of its 
idioms, by the use of good writers, 
something more than a mere asser- 
tion is required to convince the pub- 
lic that these idioms are not now to 
be considered correct. We do not 
mean to say that such a use is to ren- 
der any phrase grammatical, which 
is not so in itself. It is a fact, no 
reasonable person ought to deny, that 
the phrase, ** the ship is arrived,”’ is 
incorrect, notwithstanding it is used 
by the best writers in the English 
language: yet he who sets himself up 
as a public teacher, and expects to 
overthrow the common use of our 
language, certainly renders himself 
ridiculous when he opposes to the best 
authority our language affirds, noth- 
ing but his own assertion, unsup- 
ported even by his own arguments. 
We know not, however, that it is 
to be wondered at that Mr. G. should 
like to see his name in the paper; it 
may attract notice, and be of some 
service to him in the way of business; 
but that the editor of the ‘Union,’ who 
is considered a gentleman of talents, 





| should so far forget himself or his 
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| 





lessons as to give publicity to such 
unintelligible jargon, is truly asto- 
nishing; and to add to the wonder, 
the editor of the Franklin Gazette 
has admitted them into his paper, at 


second-hand. There must indeed be 
a paucity of matter to induce him to 
it. 

If these gentlemen deem Mr. G.’s 
assertion correct, they must certainly 
feel themselves very incompetent to 
the task they have assumed as edi- 
tors: if they suppose Mr. Grout has 
mistaken or misrated his own know- 
ledge, they offer their readers no very 
high compliment in filling their pages 
with what they deem incorrect, and 
of course must be uninteresting. 

GRAMMATICUS. 


a oe 


For the Magazine. 


Mr. Chandler, 

I have but a few remarks to 
make upon Atlanticus’ last observa- 
tions, and his conduct; and then shall 
politely leave him to his cogitations, 
and close this indirect and disagree- 
able correspondence, without some- 
thing should flow from his pen which 
I shall deem not unworthy to be no- 


ticed. 
I must refer this wrtter again to 


my first communication on the sub- 
ject of the sea monster, for I am still 
inclined to the suppesiton that he 
has not perused it; or if he has,-he ne- 
electingly has not bestowed that at- 
tention on it which was requisite be- 
fore his hasty hand suffered him to 
pen such incorrect and unnecessary 
observations: but however as he as- 
serts that he has read, and thinks 
that he understands them; he must 
not consider it-as’ unjust, to be dealt 
plainly with. 

It would certainly be more proper 
fur Atlanticus, for truth’s sake, to 
show more stability in his writings, 
in order to their being read with in- 
terest; and to cast off that guileful 
and deceptive character which he as- 
sumes: for as long as it is entwined 
with his existence; veracity will  al- 
ways be wanting in his communica- 
tions: for the mind certainly does not 
‘appear so very « honest and candid” 
that will act with duplicity. 

‘The improbable actions of this sea 
monster, ‘as said to be displayed, 
was first taken notice of: ut Atlan- 
ticus appears to slip. or to. gently 
glide over these; and asserts or insin- 








uates, that its very existence was de. 
nied; if ‘nay be in existance or may 
not as J first noticed, for this con- 
cerns me not. in wilfully avoiding 
the suwdjects of descussion. he speaks 
of my intentions in writing the piece 
(which he has obligingly taken so 
much notice of) with as much certain- 
ty, as if he was perfectly acquainted 
with them. Such trifling conduct is 
unworthy of a sincere and candid 
mind. This writer Certainly knows, 
that it is extremely difficalt in him 
perfectly to understand his own mind, 
without presuming to understand that 
of another. 

Whether the remarks [ have made, 
which he politely ferms my « sneers’”’ 
be ‘trifling’ or not, is easily per. 
ceived by acandid mind. It is plain- 
ly apparent if we may believe his 
pen, that this writer possesses no part 
of that compound character which 
Junius observes is alone vulnerable; 
that is, «the man who without firm- 
ness enough to avoid a dishonourable 
action (as in practising deception) 
has feeling enough to be ashamed of 
it: the first part of that character in 
Atlanticus exists, but the latter he 
appears to be proof against. Atlan- 
ticus must easily conceive, that «a 
full description of the moncter of the 
deep”? could not be given by General 
Humphreys without the animal was 
fully under his inspection: this full 
description was impossible to be ob- 
tained, by the slender means which 
he possessed, 

With. respect to the. power of the 
Anaconda in destroying its prey, this 
writer appears to have fallen from his 
first assertion, which was, that of its 
swallowing an ox, and as he insinu- 
ates. whole and undivided; for it ap- 
pears: that his capability in this art is 
displayed now upon a tyger; and per- 
haps after a-while it may turn. out to 
be confined to a weazel. 

It is certainly very unjust in Atlan- 
ticus to accuse one of speaking false- 
ly because itis. asserted,. that, pre- 
vious to the monster’s devouring its 
prey, it is separated into portions. 

He appears:to have confined his be- 
lief to the accounts: which he has pe 
rused, without se much as admitting 
that other publications. might be in 
existence, which would represent the 
guiping power of the monster in an- 
other light. 

Atlanticus mentions having an ac- 
count before bim.accompanied with 
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'adrawing of a serpent swallowing a 


very large tiger in the presence of the 
narrator. lL have also an account. 
which I procured after considerable 
search, of this serpent swallowing a 
tiger; this account corroborates my 
former assertion, It is also accom- 
panied with, L cannot for certain say 
whether it be a very accurate impres- 
sion of this monster, but it certainly 
is avery formidable one. ‘This ac- 
count I now present to the editor of 
the Magazine in hope that it may be 
published for the gratification of At- 
lanticus and perhaps afew others. 
CLAIRVILLE. 


ee eee 


We extract the following Biography, 
not from any admiration of the character 
of the. subject, or respect for any of his 
labours; his infamous couduct towards 
man, and blasphemy towards (rod, ren- 
ders him a proper subject for detestation. 

The piece was translated from the 
French for the NewEngland Galaxy, and 
forms a part of a regular series. 

We know that there are some fastid- 
ious persons, of such a sublimated state 
of sensibility and refinement in moral and 
religious science, as to consider it highly 
improper to give insertion to any piece 
that virtue may not discern ‘her features 
in. We believe that virtue is as much 
promoted by a fair exhibition of the bea- 
cons which are to be shunned, as by the 
continual appearance of examples to fol- 
low. 

We do not offer these remarks as any 
apology for inserting the following; for 
though we conceive thatyit is the duty of 
an editor to exclude every thing from 
his paper which could tend towards an 
injury to the cause of virtue, we are 
yet to learn that he is to be considered 
as agreeing with every idea that is ad- 
vinced in his paper. 

The editor of the paper from which 
this is extracted, has made no preface to 
this and many other pieces, of a nature 
to make orthodoxy turn up its nose— 
But he is no example for editors in this 
vicinity: he asks no man his opinion of 
the correctness of a piece—he runs to 
no subscriber and friend, tosee if he 
would approve; with a due respect for all 
that is sacred, he appears to despise the 
shallow-pated hypocrisy which groans 
over the least exhibition of wit, and cio- 
ses the page of. history that would exhi- 
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bit a man of sense that did not worship in 
his creed. 
JEAN BAPTISTE CLOOTS, 

A Prussian baron, deputy to the 
national convention generally known 
under the name of Anacharsis. was 
born at Treves on the 24th of June, 
1755. He was the nephew and heir 
of the famous Cornelius de Pau, a 
distinguished writer, and was sent to 
Paris to finish his studies, where his 
masters and his friends, were some 
of the first literary men of the age. 
With an active mind and ardent im- 
agination, he read without reflection 
or benefit, the ancient legislators, and 
believed that he was destined to fol- 
low their footsteps and perfect their 
systems. He immediately changed 
his name for that of Anacharsis, and 
travelled successively through Ger- 
many, Italy, England, and other 
countries of Europe, spreading his 
extravagant and foolish ideas. He re- 
turned to Paris, and at the beginning 
of the revolution, assumed the title, of 
orator of the human race. He besieged 
the natinal assembly with petitions, 
congratulations, and discourses of 
every kind, made himself particularly 
notorious in that masquerade known 
by the name of the Embassy of the hu- 
man race, and after the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1792, came to congratulate the 
assembly on their success, and of- 
fered to raise a Prussian legion, to 
be called The Vandal Legion. It 
was then that he named ‘the king of 
Prussia the Sardanapalus of the North, 
and insultingly spoke of the empress 
of Russia and the queen of France. 

On the 27th he requested the as- 
sembly to affix a price on the head of 
the king of Prussia, boasted much of 
the action of Brutus Ankarstrom, the 
assassin of the king of Sweden, and 
thanking the French people for the 
honour which they bad done him in 
receiving him as a fellow citizen, 
he pronounced a leng discourse, in 
which the following sentences were 
remarkable: «+ Charles IX. had a 
successor, Louis XVI will have none. 
You know how to appreciate the 
heads of philosophers, it: remains for 
you to set a price on those of ty- 
rants.” His hatred against the Chris- 
tian religion :was as strong as that 
which he had conceived against mon- 
archy, and he foolishly declared him- 
self « the personal enemy of Jesus 
Christ.” In Septomber, 1792, being 
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deputed to the convention, he there 
voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
in the name of the human race, and 
he added, «I likewise condemn to an 
infamous deail: Frederic William.” 
Cloots afterwards published a little 
work, entitled the Universal Republic, 
in'which he asserted as a principle, 
‘sthat the people was the sovereign of 
the world, that they were the God, 
that France was the cradle, and _ral- 
lying point of the people God, that 
fools alone believed in a supreme be- 
ing, &c.” Having become suspected 
by Robespierre, he was arrested as a 
Herbertist, and condemned to death, 
the 24th of March, 1794. He died 
. with much courage; and on his way 
* to the scaffold, he preached to Her- 
bert on the subject of materialism, ‘in 
order to prevent him, (said he) from 
adopting any religous sentments, du- 
ring his last moments. He even re- 
quested to be executed the last among 
his accomplices, «in order to ‘have 
time to establish certain principles, 
while the heads of the others fell.” 
It is said that on mounting the scaf- 
fold he appealed to the «*shuman race” 
against the unjust punishment which 
he was then to endure. 


ee pe 
- For the Magazine. 
“ Fear not! for ?’m with you.” 


Oh, thou! who sit’st enthroned on high, 
In viewless splendour rayed; 

Before the lustre of whose eye 
The brightest glories fade. 


Though thou art high, yet thou dost hear 
The lowly suppliant’s moan; 

Though thou art great, each secret tear 
Begems thy radiant throne. 


When shafts of anguish wound the soul, 
Thy healing balm is nigh; 

When tempests rise, and billows roll, 
To thee, alone, we fly. 


Then hush! dark sorrow’s weeping child, 
Tost on this troub’lous sea, 

In strains of peace he whispers mild, 

~ Fear not! for I'm with thee!” 


tT, 


—— 
* For the Magazine. 


CYNTHIA. 


Sweet orb of night, I saw thee rise 
In cloudless lustre o’er the plain, 
I saw thee climb the azure skies, 
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T mark’d thy mildly pensive beam 

At midnight’s still and hallow’d hour, 
I watch’d the fitful, lonely gleam 

That play’d on yonder ivy’d tower. 


Sweet orb of night, full oft I love, 
When ev’ry care and toil is o’er, 
To wander ’mid the silent grove, 
And there the source of r1curt adore. 
Oh then, how false all else appeurs, 
While wrapt in awe thy course I view, 
And see thee mount the starry spheres, 
And tread the fields of heavenly blue. 


Sweet orb of night, when I no more 
Shall trace thy lovely, mournfvl ray, 
When freed from earth, my soul shall soar 
To realms of blest ethereal day, 
Should one loved friend bestow a tear 
When all is wrapt in solemn gloom, 
Oh, guide the maid:n to my bier, 
And shed thy radience o’er the tomb! 
w—. 


— 
For the Magazine. 


When winter’s garb is o’er the ground, 
When winter’s blasts are heard around, 
And sleigh bells mingling with the sound 
Salute mine ear, 
Well pleased I see the smiling blaze, 
Which curling up the chimney plays, 
And ponder on the various ways 
Of mortals here: 


Wrapt up in skins and furs, I view 
A sleighing pleasure-hunting crew, 
With toes of ice, and noses blue, 
Pinch’d with the blast, 
Whil’st from the horse’s sliding feet, 
Hard clods of snow and frozen sleet, 
Their cold and shrivel’d faces greet 
In showers vast- 


Oh Happiness, where art thou found? 

Art thou in noisy pleasure’s round? 

Or sit’st thou in retirement crown’d? 
Or hermit’s cell? 

Ah! no; not here thy place I find; 

But in the regulated mind, 

The patient soul to all resign’d, 
There dost thou dwell. 


FrRoM THE SHADES OF DEATH 


a oe 


For the Magazine. 


SONG. 


To a young Lady who said she dreaded my 
presence. 


Oh, wert thou fond and weak as dear, 
And loved none else but me, 

Sweet girl, believe my oath sincere, 
I would not injure thee. 


Were that pure breast the soul of fire, 
Nor its frail tenant free, 
Although mine mizht respond desire, 





With radient splendowrs in thy train; 


I would not injure thee. 








Were every knot of shame untied, 
And none our guilt could see; 
Had woman’s hovering angel died, 

I would not injure thee. 


Ah, no—atone her awful fault— 
A friend—a brother be— 
A panoply to crime’s assault— 
But never injure thee. 
M‘Downatp CLARKE, 


RN 


For the Magazine. 


Lad 
Lines to an Infant, on seeing him amused with c. 
shadow upon the wall. 


Yes, lovely child, the shade that plays 
Before thine infant eyes, 
Is emblematic of man’s days, 
Of hopes that from him flies; 
For know, life’s joys will from thee fade, 
As evanescent as that shade. 


The greatest bliss that life can impart 
Is hope—the shade of joy; 
And hope too oft deceives the heart 
With promises—my boy; 
For earth’s best hopes will from thee fade, 
As evanescent as that shade. 


Should friendship ever touch thy heart, 
Exp.ct no lasting joy— 

The dearest friends but meet to part, 
And love has its alloy. 

For love and friendship both will fade, 

As evanescent as the shade. 


Should mild religion warm thy heart 
And let it early warm— 
Its balm alone can peace impart, 
To shield thee from life’s storm. 
Its bliss will last when others fade, 
As evanescent as that shade. 
New Encianp MINSTREL. 


I 
For the Magazine. 
TO A LAND TORTOISE. 


Guid mornin’, frien’, ye’re earlie creepin’! 
Wi’ head erect, about ye peepin’: 
Ane steady gait ye always keep in, 
Aye sure an slow; 
I doubt the time ye tak to sleep in 
Is unco sma’. 


Your crawlin’ pits me aye in mind 

O’ tortles o’ the human kind— 

How many crawlers do we find 
*Mang sons o’ men! 

Wi’ thought unto the earth inclin’d 
until the en’ 


Ah now ye’ve shut yoursel’ ap tight, 
I fear ye’re in an awsome fright 
At seeing such an unco’ sight 
As my queer face 
Gang on your gait---I’m not the wight 
Wad harm your race. 





Aiblins I might for fun or fame 
Just carve upo’ your hard auld wame 
The twa initials o? my name, 
An when I met ye, 
Whilk done—na ither right I'd claim 
Than down to set ye. 


Ye’ll live a hunder years thy say, 
An’ mony a weary mile ye gae, 
An’ mony a hunder eggs ye lay, 
Ye queer auld beast, 
Whilk gies the snake your mortal fae 
Fu’ mony a feast. 


But fare ye weel, I now maun leave ye, 

1 ken my absence winna grieve ye — 

W jingling Scetch na mair I'll deave ye, 
An ithers too, 

Rhymin’ an tortles here I give ye 
A lang adieu. R. 


I 
For the Magazine. 


[The following stanzas, addressed to a little 
blind girl, are fromthe pen of the “‘ Boston 
Bard,” and were originally inserted in the * Vil- 
lage Record.”—They derive an interest from 
the fact of the types being composed by the lit- 
tle girl herself. } 


Weep not that Heaven to thee denied, 
Its glorious light to see; 

For soft as summer’s silent tide 

Thy days on earth shall peaceful glide, 
From vice and folly frge. 


Weep not that thou may’st never gaze 
On aught of scenes below 
How would it grieve thy heart to trace 
Upon a well beloved face 
The tear of helpless wo. 


Weep not—thou soon shalt urge thy flight 
To regions far away; 

And heaven restoring thee thy sight, 

Thy eyes shall open on the hight 
Of an eternal day. 


ee ae 


A couple of Gentlemen by the name 
of Eaton and Young, dining with several 
others upon a-goose, while Mr. Eaton 
was carving, he took occasion to say— 
“ Young is the goose, the goose is 
Young!”—but being called out of the 
room, when he returned the goose had 
disappeared. and Mr. Young in return 
exclaimed, * Zaton is the goose, the goose 
is Eaton!”’ 








pdbiladelphia, 


SATURDAY, SEVP TEMBER 5, 1818. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received two or three po- 
etical favours, which we do not think 


t 
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equal to former productions from the 
same contributors, and we shall con- 
sult the credit of the signatures in 
omitting them. 





We have received two or three 
numbers of the Maryland Censor, a 
weekly political paper published at 


Baltimore, which promises to be a} 


powerful auxiliary to the party 
whose politics it advocates; but what 
we esteem much more to its credit, 
it appears much devoted to the agri- 
cultural interest. 


MISERIES OF EDITORS. 


Under this head the editor of the 
New England Galaxy indulges him- 
self in some very pleasant remarks 
in alate paper. He seems to wave 
entirely the usual complaint of de- 
lays of mail, delinquency of subscri- 
bers, irregularity of correspondents, 
and the many ills «* which editorship 
is heir to,” and grounds his subject 
of complaint on the frequency of pla 
giarism, which his southern brethren 
allow themselves in, «to him-ward.” 
We, too, might enter a few complaints 
on all these heads, the latter ‘ini par- 
ticular; but will goa little farther 
than our Boston friend, and groan 
over anew evil. 

It is expected that the editor of a 
paper will furnish, of himself, origi- 
nal articles sufficient for his paper, 
when they are not contributed. ‘his 
we have fulfilled, have furnished, un- 
der different heads and over different 
signatures, nineteen twentieths of 
the original articles which have ap- 
peared in the Magazine. 

And it is also presumed that the 
editor is to be the judge of articles 
sent for insertion, he who has been 
an editor alone knows this task. We 
have been in every instance as im- 
partial in this duty as our judgment 
would allow. We are sorry, how- 
ever, on the publisher’s account, to 


.find that one or two subscribers have 


withdrawn their names from the list, 
evidently for no other reason than 
that their poetical effusions were not 
published. One sapient gentleman 
did indeed assign another; he said, if 
we published novels and historical 
accounts, he need not incur the ex- 
pense ofthe paper; he could have re- 
course to his library. The mention 
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of his library brings to our mind a 
story that was once very current in 
Duxbury, a considerble town in Ply- 
mouth county, Mass. A gentleman, 
rather more remarkable for appear- 
ance than property, was one day in- 
quiring the price of fish; and being 
informed that they were unusually 
high, observed, with a very signifi- 
cant shrug of the shoulders, that if 
fish were so very high, he should be 
compelled to dive into his beef bar- 
rel again. Be careful, said the fish 
seller, that you do not beat your 
brains out against the bottom of it. 





New buildings in New York.—lIt is 
stated in the Gazette of the 8th of Au- 
gust, on the authority of a gentleman of 
leisure, who has examined every street 
in the city, that there is now erecting and 
finishing, south of Spring-street, no less 
than 1969 buildings, upwards of 1000 of 
which are intended as dwelling houses.— 
The gentleman estimates the number of 
workmen employed, at 20,000, and the 
daily expenditure for labour, exclusive 
of materials, at 25,000 dollars. 





The following statement of the means 
at present employed in the construction 
of the Great Canal, says the Albany Ga- 
zette, has been handed us from a highly 
respectable source for publication—3000 
men now at work, 500 span of horses, 
200 yoke of oxen. 


Fatal accident.—A Mr. Lynx, of Fay- 
ette, in Seneca county, while in a state 
of intoxication, lately had the temerity 
to attempt arresting the progress of a 
loaded waggon, by rushing between the 
horses and carriage, and siezing one of 
the wheels, when he was crushed down 
and bruised so severely as to terminate 
his existence in a few hours.— Geneve 
Gaz. 

A human Tiger.—Our blood ran cold 
at the relation of the following monstrous 
outrage! 

A few days since a white female ser- 
vant, in the employment of Mr. Under- 
wood, of Columbia county, went as usual 
in the evening to miik the cows in a pen 
not far from the house. She was absent 
but a little while, when a shrick startied 
Mr. Underwood;—supposing that some 
of the cows had only fiightened the girl, 
he remained where he was. A few mo- 
ments afterwards, two heart rending 
shrieks again assailed his ecars—he 
snatched his gun fiom the house, and 
rushed to the cow pou, where he be). id 


anegro man boning over the pros rete 
maid—the inhuman monster had eut off 





one of her breasts entirely, and was in the 
act of cutting off the other, which he had 
nearly effected. The back of the negro 
was towards Mr. Underwood, which en- 
abled him to secure the villain, before 
his approach was observed. So great 
was the effusion of blood, that the poor 
unfdrtunate survived only a few mo- 
ments. 

Rationally presuming that some pre- 
existing cause of no trivial nature, led to 
the perpetration of this diabolical act, 
Mr. Underwood asked the expiring girl, 
what occasioned the attack upon her 
person. She replied that the negro came 
to the pen and ashed her for some milk, 
and that she told him she could not spare 
any, when with the ferocity of the hun- 
gry tiger he seized his prey, and glutted 
the hellish appetite of his nature. No 
other provocation was given. He is con- 
fined in Columbia jail. A terrible pun- 
ishment awaits him. | dug. Caron. 





An honest man—Some masons, in 
making the drain of a house in Paris, 
found under the threshhold of a door, a 
piece of chrystal, surmounted by a crust 
of amethyst, the whole weighing nearly 
80 pounds. The stone lay four days in 
the street, under a heap of gravel, with- 
out any one taking the least notice of it. 
A glazier who makes Kaleidoscopes, 
bought it for two francs, without know- 
ing what it was; but a jeweller having 
seen it, offered him 1000 francs for it.— 
The glazier immediately returned it to 
its owner, the person to whom the house 
belonged in which it was found. 





A letter from Rio Janeiro mentions 
some matters of a very delicate nature 
respecting the royal family. It is even 
asserted, that, on account of some previ- 
ous attachment, the princess of Berea, 
Jate the archduchess of Leopoldina, has 
taken serious offenee at her illustrious 
consort. The attachment is said to be to 
a little French lady, whose intercourse is 
reported to be more acceptabie than that 
which his royal highness has had with his 
Austrian bride. We are told that the 
king of Portugal is tired of his trans-at- 
lantic government and society, and is 
anxious to return to his European capi- 
tal, but is impeded by two causes, an ul- 
ceration in one of his legs, and his reluc- 
tance to undertake a long sea-voyage. 

Lond. fiap. 

In a late Irish paper it is stated that 
there has recently been discovered in the 
parish of Moteston, south side of the Isle 
of Wight, the bones of the stupendous 
animal supposed te be the Mammoth. 
Several of the vertebrae, or joints of the 
back bone, measure 36 inches in cir- 
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cumference, and correspond in form, co- 
iour and texture with the bones found on 
the banks of the Ohio. 

In the parish of Northwood, on the 
north side of the island, the bones of the 
Crocodile have recently been found. 
They seem to have belonged to an ani- 
mal of that species whose body did not 
exceed 12 feet in length. 


Female Salamander.—In the latest 
Glasgow paper received at this office, by 
the Fanney, from Greenock, we find an 
advertisement of a fire-proof phenomenon 
exhibiting in that city, in the form ofa 
good looking woman, who calls herself 
Madame Girardelle. From the bill of 
fare advertised to be served up on the 
evening of the 23d June, we extract the 
following:—First, she is to enter into con- 
versation wit! any of the audience in four 
different languages. Wether she speaks 
the Carraéoo language we are not inform- 
ed. She will then forge with her naked 
feet, a plate of red-hot iron—undergo the 
torture by fire, as used in the Spanish in- 
quisition; pour boiling oil into her mouth 
—drop burning sealing wax upon her 
tongue, from which any gentleman may 
take impressions of their seals—pour 
melted lead into her mouth, either with 
her naked hand or with a ladle, and place 
her bare feet in the same—dip her feetin 
aqua-fortis—pass a red-hot shovel over 
her head, without singing her hair—pour 
the strongest aqua-fortis on steel filings 
and trample on the same with her bare 
feet—dissolve copper in her bare hand 
with aqua-fortis pour the strongest 
aqua-fortis into her mouth—and last, 
though not least, get into a hot oven with 
a shoulder of mutton, and remain there 
untilit is thoroughly baked! ! 

These must certainly be rare accom- 
plishments for 2 lady; they beat the cele- 
brated Day Francis all hollow. Indeed, 
we think she puts all the fire-eating and 
sword-swallowing gentry completly in the 
back ground.—The lady requests ama- 
teurs of chemistry, &c. to attend with any 
materials they may think proper, to put 
her fire-proof qualities to the test. The 
editor of the Glasgow Chronicle observes 
—‘without pretending to divine by what 
“mighty magic” she effects such surpris- 
ing and terrific feats, we give our ready 
testimony tothe performances (or whtat- 
ever else they may be called) as detailed 
in her hand-bill, being gone through in 
the fullest manner; and we may add, that 
she applies all the dreadful tests of her 
‘supernatural’ gifts with a smiling confi- 
dence, ease,and grace, we!l suited to a 
drawing room.” 

We think the American fair must now 
yield to foreign superority; for we doubt 
whether any one of them would like 








much te sup upon melied lead and aqua- 













fortis, or to sit within a Aot oven, and deste 
a leg of mution untit it should be tho- 
roughly roasted.—WN, Y. Ev. Post. 


HEALTH OEFICE, 
August 29, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadet. 
phia, from August 22, to August 29. 











3 83 38 
DISEASES. 3 = $ DISEASES. = 3 
“53 25 
Burns 1 Q j WhoopingCoughO lL 
Cholera Morbus 0 13 £ Hemorrhage 1 O 
Consump. lungs 8 1 ; Inflam. of lungs 0 2 
Concussion of the § brain 1 1 
brain 1 0 stomach 1 Il 
Convulsions 0 l bowels 2 $3 
Diarrhea 1 0 liver ol 
Dropsy ® 1% Insanity 1 0 
_inthe brain 0 22 Old Age 2 0 
Drowned 2 1 $ Rheumatism 1 0 
Dysentery 0 2 § Scrofula 1 0 
Debility 1 0 $ Still-born 0 $ 
Fever 1 0? Tabes it 
Remittent 0 1 ; 
Bilious i 03 28 36 
Nervous 0 1 ee 
Typhus 1 0 Total 64 
Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 19 é From 50 to 60 2 
From 1 to 2 8 ; 60 70 : 
2 5 5 70 80 

5 10 2 3 80 909 O 
10 20 2 90 100 2 
20 «30 10 100 110 0 
30 40 8 —— 
Yi Se Total 64 


By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o’clock. 


August 24, 71 73 73 
25, 72 73 76 
26, 70 72 73 
27, 71 72 74 
28, 71 73 3 
29, 69 71 7 


———w 
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Terms of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the 
city every Saturday, and forwarded to those in 
the country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than 
six months. Those who do not notify us of their 
intestion to discontinue at the close of one vol- 
ume, will be considered as subscribing for the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one Copy gratis. 


*.* Subscriptions and communications will 
be received at this office, and at the bookstore 
of Isaac Peirce, No. 5 North Front street. 
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